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Dudley Buck’s Second Collection of Sacred 
Motettes. 


In the voice of sacred song the Holy Church 
throughout all the world doth proclaim the Good- 
ness, the Majesty, and the Glory of God. Into 
this treasury poets and musicians have poured 
their choicest gifts. Its forms have been deter- 
mined by the culture of the peoples whose wor- 
ship it from age to age expressed. In the time 
of David, the stately antiphon was upborne by 
the sonorous trumpet. 

“Lift up your heads. O ye gates ! 

And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 

And the Ktng of Glory shall come in.” 
“QO give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good: 
For his mercy endureth forever.” 

To the noble strains of the Jewish psalmists 
the early Christian church added those grand 
hymns: 
“Glory be to God on high,” 
and 

“We praise Thee,O God; we acknowledge Thee to be the 
Lord.” 

And thereunto each successive age has added its 
own new experiences and nearer foretastes of the 
kingdom of God. Abouta hundred years ago, 
the great spiritual awakening under the mini: 
trations of Wesley, Swedenborg, Doddridge, and 
Whitfield, gave riso to a hymnody beautifully 
lyric in its forms, and gloriously true to the phases 
of spiritual experience. From this recent epoch 
come the songs that are now dearest to the Prot- 
estant church. 

Nor is the musical aspect less varied or inter- 
esting. Of the Jewish strains, nothing remains 
tous. The Ambrosian chants still exist, but, 
compared with the rich texture of modern music, 
they are as the Conventicle to the Cathedral. 
The conventizle may possess more piety; but at 
all events it hath no beauty that our souls should 
desire it. The entire creation of modern music 
goes back hardly more than two hundred years. 
Within this comparatively brief period the most 
expressive of the fine arts, and the one best 
suited to our present civilization, has been 
brought to its present perfection. With each 
successive advance in the process, the leading 
composer of his age has laid his noblest thoughts 
on the altar of the church. Palestrina, Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven: 
all these have wedded some of their choicest 
strains to sacred words. But the elaboration of 
these master-pieces rendered them unavailable 
for devotional uses. On festival occasions, with 
unusual resources, their production added the 
necessary element of triumph to the feast. But 
for the daily needs of devotion, they were as if 
they had never been. The people’s worship has 
sought expression through the Chorales, those 
broad and simple melodies, the earliest specimens 
of which came from the Germans. On these 
patterns the English worked, adding to the pecu- 
liarly Teutonic structure an infusion of the 
pathos more noticeable in Celtic airs. Of this 
Composite order are the old tunes called “Mear,” 
“Avon,” “Dundee,” “China,” and “Coleshill.” 











The early Methodists and Independents abol- 
ished choirs and organs, and restricted their 
sacred music to the limited forms of the Chorale ; 
and in the absence of trained vocal or instrumen- 
tal helps, these melodies lost the varied harmo- 
nies with which great organists had embellished 
them, and the people sang only such fundamen- 
tal basses as cou'd be found out by the untu- 
tored improvisation of here and there a worship- 
per whose deep voice forbade his participation in 
the melody. In this barren musical faith our 
Pilgrim forefathers were trained. From this ab- 
normal and uncomfortable plainness there was 
necessarily a reaction toward greater elaboration. 
First came the Billings era—a zeal not according 
to knowledge. Then came Lowell Mason, who 
sought out bits of the works of Handel, Haydn, 
and Beethoven ; cutting out of their musical cre- 
ations four-line patches here and there. This 
gave more beautiful melodies and varied and mu- 
sician-like harmonies. On the pattern so set 
worked many later comers—with the trifling ex- 
ception that they discarded the “played-out” 
strains of the old masters entirely, and wrote 
new tunes of their own, by the quantity, having 
simple and often used melodic strains, and plain 
harmonies. This over-product'veness, it will be 
observed, was necessitated by the fact that the 
tunes and entire books had merely an ephemeral 
existence. Somehow they quickly got stale, 
although here and therea hale and hearty old 
chorale marched down a hundred years or s0. 
The rate of infantile mortality of these psalm- 
tunes was far larger than any board of health 
would have predicted. In their structure there 
was a trifling omission : the creators neglected to 
put souls in the forms. They had no individuality 
of character. . 

For this reason they could not permanently 
supply the needs of the people for chorales em- 
bodying typical phases of emotion; while, on the 
other hand, they were too short and simple to 


satisfy the appetite of trained singers. Not dis- 


cerning the signs of the times, the composers 
simply multiplied their works, without adapting 
them any more completcly to either of the two 
radically different wants of the market. Had 
they ever heard of the animal who starved be- 
tween two bundles of hay? Mr. L. O. Emerson 
succeeded in some degree in infusing more char- 
acter into his metrical psalmody, and so attained 
aremarkable currency—a currency, let it be 
observed, almost exclusively in the choirs, and 
not among the people. Nor is it difficult to see 
the reason. Each of his tunes is a study for a 
fitting musical dress to a chosen hymn, Its very 
nicety of adaptation debars it from use among the 
people, while the want of musical elaboration 
prevents it from meeting the permanent appro 
bation of the choir. By his personal influence in 
insisting on a right emotional frame in song— 
that the choir ought to worship God, and not 
seek a glorification of their musical ability, he has 
accomplished much good; but the fact remains 
that a musical formation of eight measures only 





stands no more chance of permanent success as a 
musical composition, than a poem of four lines 
would do. A greater development is necessary 
in order properly to discuss any topic. On the 
other hand, all the composers of psalmody have 
failed in the matter of anthems, and this chiefly 
for the want of necessary technical training prop- 
erly to wield the larger forms, especially if to the 
purely vocal part-writing there be added a suita- 
ble organ accompaniment. Yet as musical taste 
increases, the demand for artistic church music 
becomes more imperative. 

To meet this want a large number of works 
have been put forth, such as the Church and 
Home, Grace Church Collection, Baumbach’s 
Quartettes, and Mr. Buek’s former Collection of Sa- 
cred Motettes. Of all except the one last men- 
tioned it should be said that too great a license 
was used in the introduction of characteristically 
secular music. To such an extent has this been 
carried that there are composers who affirm that 
all music is sacred. It was, doubtless, under this 
impression that a Chicago organist lately inaugu- 
rated the Sunday afternoon service with the 
Overture to “Martha ;” and on a peculiarly ten- 
der and pathetic moment of religious service he 
poured the holy oil of this strain from “Zampa”* 
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A composer of sacred music remarked to me 
recently on the “ecclesiastical character of the 
music in the opera of ‘Martha.’” But as I had 
never observed it, the conversation was not ani- 
mated. 

Criticism likewise attaches to the introduction 
of pianoforte accompaniments, when the arrange- 
ment is to be played upon the organ. Were it 
not for personality, I could refer to a large num- 
ber of examples of this kind. But after all, the 
gravest charge I have to make against the books 
of this class that have come under my notice is, 
that much of their contents is not church music 
What music, then,is fit fo: the church? it is asked. 

Church Music, I reply, is such as adequately 
portrays the spirit of the chosen passages from 
the Psalter or the Hymnal, and in point of elabo- 
ration is not too difficult for the class of choirs or 
singers for whom it is designed. The heavy cho- 
rusesof Handel and others are truly sacred 
music, but they are too elaborate for church 
music. Church music implies the worship of God ; 
if the music be of too trivial or sensuous a nature 
to convey this emotion, or if it be so elaborate as 
to fully absorb the singer in the technical act of 
performance, to the exclusion of any enjoyment 
of the act of worship on his part, it falls so far 
short of excellence as church music. Indeed there 
is reason to believe that much music that passes 
for sacred has nothing sacred about it. Take 
the so-called “Mozart’s Twelfth Mass” and where 
in it will you find a devotional strain ? 

Of Mr. Buck’s former collection I would say 
that, having used it in church for some two years, 
I am prepared to testify to its general excellence. 


*I notate from memory. 
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Several of the author’s own pieces grow better 
and better as we use them. His “The Lord is 
King,” though marred by unnecessary difficul- 
ties in the organ accompaniment, is a most excel- 
lent motette. “Brightest and best” is another 
piece that always pleases. Indeed fully one half 
the contents of the collection bas proved availa- 
ble for our use. Another good thing about it 
was its general homogeneousness of material. It 
is possibly a mistake for an author to attempt to 
suit his book to all tastes. Let it be generally 
adapted toa certain class of wants, but make 
sure that it contains enough of some one kind to 
remder it worth buying. 

The present work consists of 186 pages of 
music. There are forty-six pieces, of which three 
are Te Deums, covering 29 pages. Deducting 
these, we have forty-three pieces of an average 
Jength of three pages and a half, twoscores to the 
page. The first piece in the book is a setting of 
the words “The God of Abraham praise,” a 
hymn terse in phraseology, poetic and scriptural 
in imagery, of the most elevated sentiment,—in 
all points one of the noblest lyrics ever written. 

Mr. Buck's version ought to be peculiarly ac- 
eeptable to choirs from the fact that the popular 
air, to which these words were originally sung, 
has become unknown, while no new one has been 
proposed to take its place. As an example of 
the successful musical illustration of chosen words 
it would be difficult to find a better than this of 
Mr. Buck’s. Without descending to details, 
which would hinder us too long, we merely call 
attention in passing to the manner in which are 
treated the words: “Jehovah, Great I Am. By 
earth and heaven confess’d ;” then, too the cres- 
cendo “Who was and is the same,” with its cli- 
max at “Great I Am,” and the reverential piano : 
“we worship Thee;” then, again, how jubilant 
rises the strain, “The whole triumphant host !” 
And how neatly an air of animation is communi- 
cated by the eighth-note motion in the accompan- 
iment! The next piece : “Hark ! hark! My Soul?” 
is a setting of a favorite hymn from “Hymns An- 
cient and Modern.” To this extended composi- 
tion, running through four stanzas, although a 
different musical setting is given for every verse, 
a unity is imparted by the clever management of 
the refrain, “Angels of Jesus, Angels of Light! 
Singing to welcome the pilgrims of night,” while 
the closing climax is made by a more elevated 
and elaborate repetition of the refrain. In pass- 
ing, I ought to refer to the soprano solo to the 
second verse, which is beautiful and expressive, 
and the passage: “ Far, far away, like bells at 
evening pealing,” where a bell-like effect is at- 
tained by an easy and unexpected transition from 
the key of F to D flat. 

And so we might go on, mentioning piece after 
piece: “Give unto the Lord” with its unison 
canon (the men following the women—a natural 
sequence) ;—“He shall come down like rain,” a 
very lovely piece indeed, concluding with a very 
clever and effective fugue: “Arise! Shine! for 
thy light is come,” a piece I have some euriosity 
to hear sung. On page 52 we find a nice, quiet 
Evening Song, in which, as everywhere else, the 
words are well treated, and the musical proprie- 
ties observed; and all this with no sacrifice of 
musical feeling or freshness of ideas. Indeed, 
Mr. Buck holds that whoever trusts to purely 
musical inspiration, will inevitably run short of 
ideas in time; but ifone derives his melodies and 
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harmonies from the chosen text, his musical ideas 
will become fresh in proportion as he seeks to 
illustrate rich and suggestive poems. 

It is perhaps the Te Deum feature of this book 
which is most exposed to adverse criticism. It 
certainly looks bold to set this sublime Hfymn to a 
potpourri from an oratorio; yet if the selected 
strains happen to be the best and fittest of all 
musical vestures for the particular verses of the 
hymn, who ought to object ? I confess that my 
conservatism was shocked by this, to’ me, novel 
proceeding. Yet a more careful examination has 
made me a friend tothe new movement. Indeed 
there is no reason a prioriwhy the hymn: “We 
praise Thee, O God,” should be restricted to fresh 
custom-made clothes, while other hymns quite as 
good (“O come let us sing unto the Lord,” ete.) 
borrow and lend their musical vestments with a 
simplicity most edifying. ; 

The first of the Te Deums in question is from 
the “Creation.” The words are set to the strains 
from “The Heavens are telling” as far as the 
verses: “When thou tookest upon thee to deliver 
man,” where the duet: “By thee with bliss” 
comes in, and not badly. ‘We therefore pray 
thee” brings several strains from “Of stars the fair- 
est ;” at the words: “OQ Lord have mercy,” we 
come back again to the original chorus. 

The second is from “Elijah,” embracing a good 
part of “Thanks be to God.” The verse: “When 
thou tookest upon thee,” is set to the bass solo and 
following chorus: *Look down on us from heaven 
O Lord.” The verses: “We believe that thou 
shalt come,” are set to music from “He that shall 
endure ;” “O save thy people” is “Cast thy bur- 
den on the Lord,” “Vouchsafe, O Lord” gives us 
a taste of “If with all your hearts;” and at “O 
Lord, in thee have I trusted” we are led back to 
the original strain. This Yankee-like propen- 
sity of Mr. Buck to make both ends meet is highly 
commendable, and gives his works a unity we 
vainly seek for in many anthems, 

The remaining Te Deum is taken from “Eli,” 
but into its structure we will not enter. Of the 
one from “Elijah” we must testify that it is a most 
charming work, and makes a delightful piece for 
the organ, if one wanted it for no other use. 

But Ihave already extended these comments 
too far. Yet I have not touched upon the choice 
pieces from Mozart, Liszt, Wagner, André, 
Haydn (the Gloria from the third mass), Beet- 
hoven, Rossini (Stabat Mater) Neukomm, Barn- 
by, Sterndale Bennett, and others. In a some- 
what careful examination I have not encountered 
an out and out example of bad taste, though 
there may be such in the book. Some things are 


weak. The music is not inthe old ecclesiastical 
style, but modern,—musical. It is in almost every 
case exceedingly well fitted to the words. Buck’s 
treatment of the 8th Gregorian tone will, I am 
sure, please the Bac’s, Doc’s, and Oxon’s. The 
taste displayed in making the selections is of the 
very choicest ; and I close this imperfect analysis 
with a cordial recommendation of the book to 
choirs who would sing reasonably Sacred Music. 


W.S. B. Maruews. 


Popular Art Education, 

THE PROGRESS MAKING IN BOSTON—SKETCH OP 
THE INTRODUCTION OF DRAWING INTO THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS—THE NORMAL SCHOOL OF ART— 
SUCCESSFUL REPRODUCTION OF THE ENGLISH 
SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION—HIS- 
TORY OF THAT SYSTEM. 

{From the Daily Advertiser. } 
‘ The great movement toward a popular art educa- 
tion, which this city has just begun, and in which all 











the large towns of the Commonwealth are rapidly 


following, furnishes a topic of really great interest. 
The subject is indeed one of more than ordinary im- 
portance Nothing has been felt more keenly by ed- 
ueated and travelled Americans than the lack of 
esthetic culture in their own country. The vast in- 
crease in material wealth during the past half-century, 
which has built up in the United States a large mon- 
eved class, has heen followed by no corresponding 
amount of development in the direction of true art. 
Cultivated people have grown tired of langhing at 
the statues set up in public places, and the display of 
ignorance and lack of discrimination by American 
picture buyers is proverbial. It is true there are 
great artists, who paint magnificent pictures, and in 
the large cities they find a constituency and make a 
living. But it is not there that the shoe pinches. It 
is “the people” who want practical knowledge of art. 
With as large an amount of ingenuity and inventive 
power as the people of other countries, the Yankees 
have done the mechanical part to perfection, but the 
infinite possibility of art in beautifying and adorning 
the surroundings of life have been but little under- 
stood. American manufactures, too, have needed the 
art element. It has been noticed that a nation so be- 
hind-hand as the English are in the subjects of com- 
mon-school education have sueceeded in a compara- 
tively short time in making practical a special and 
technical subject, and the thought has arisen, Why 
should American manufactures, which need the art 
element.as much as the manufactures of Europe, be 
deprived of so valuable an element through the want 
of a system of art education? During the past thirty- 
six years art education has been made general in 
England, and it is practically the English system 
which is now being grafted on the educational system 
of Massachusetts. It has long been felt, especially 
in Boston, that something else was wanted besides 
the general and elementary subjects, in the common 
schools, and the first effort made to add other subjects 
was in the direction of music—which has already 
borne such great fruits. Americans abroad have 
examined into the subject of art culture and have felt 
that their own country was far hehind in this matter. 
There have been no more persistent and systematic 
observers of education in art and science in any part 
of Europe than American travellers. There is a 
class of intelligent, educated, wealthy Americans 
scouring the whole of Europe, knowing every picture 
in the galleries, attending the soirées of the artists, in- 
quiring in the studios into the variows branches of 
art, purchasing everything that is purchasable, and 
bringing home cargoes of theoretical knowledge of 
art and taste, and a desire to see art naturalized in 
the country. Out of all this has come a desire that 
art education should become an accomplished fact 
here. 
ART EDUCATION IN BOSTON. 


This brings us to speak of what has been accom- 
plished in this city. In recognition of the basis upon 
which the success of manufacturing art and the in- 
crease of taste rested in Europe, namely, the 
existence of art collections as types and standards, 
and the education of the people in the first principles 
of art, the two agencies have been initiated in Boston 
and Massachusetts. Here we have the Museum of 
Fine Arts projected, and the foundations of the first 
wing are enunky completed, which if it ever take its 
proper place will be to Massachusetts, and possibly to 
all America, what South Kensington is to London 
and England, or the Louvre and the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts and the Polytechnique School of Paris are to 
Paris and France. In fact, with the experience of 
these famous institations in Europe before us, there 
is no reason why a marked improvement cannot be 
made upon any one of these national organizations 
by the combination of the best features of each. The 
one limit to the good result to which these efforts may 
attain will be the difficulty of obtaining works of art 
of a sufficiently high character to be recognized as & 
national standard. The supply of masters, although 
it is not exhausted, in these modern days is actually 
limited in the number of specimens that exist in the 
world, and those who possess masterpieces by great 
artists are sufficiently attached to them to take care 
that they do not leave the respective countries In 
which they are at present owned. This applies only 
to the subject of paintings. All works of sculpture 
and of metal can be reproduced with absolute acca- 
racy, and the reproductions are just as valuable for 
the purposes of art stady as the originals. Added to 
this, the other branches of industrial and fine art may 
be so illustrated by reproduction in various ways, that 
a museum may be established in Boston as valuable to 
our purposes of education as if it were a bona Side 
antiquarian collection. It is in this respect that the 
museum.of arts will be thoroughly supplied. The 
museum will afford a receptacle for such of the mas- 
terpieces of modern art as are obtainable, and by 
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_ Was scarcely anything accomplished. 
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creating a public picture gallery to which wealthy 
citizens who already possess collections of pictures 
may leave their art treasures for the public benefit, an 
opportunity will be afforded for the massing of such 
private collections, and if this be done the museum 
will soon possess a by no means insignificant collec- 
tion of specimens of ancient art. It will be found 
here, as it has already been found in England, that 
individuals who possess such gems of art as cannot 
be equalled or replaced will feel that the proper place 
for them is a public collection, where everybody can 
enjoy them and where their influence will be most 
widely felt. It is understood that the museum is not 
intended to be a mere lounging place for the idle. 
It is intended to offer facilities for education in art, 
to be illustrated by the collections which will ulti- 
mately be formed, so that even if professional schools 
of painting, to include training schools for art mat- 
ters, be hot undertaken by the trustees, if they be 
undertaken by the State or city as a part of their sys- 
tem of education the means of advanced education 
afforded at the Museum will be attainable. The 
prospect of accomplishing that part of the scheme is 
immediate. There are in this city such a number of 
connoisseurs and highly educated artists that it will 
be possible to establish professorships of the various 
art subjects—sculpture, painting, architecture and the 
technical processes of art. Only the collections at 
~ Museum are needed to make this an accomplished 
act. 


DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The successful foundation of a system of instruc” 
tion in the first principles of art, which is sure in time 
to be made as universal in this country as the com- 
mon school system itself, may safely be predicated 
from what has been accomplished in Boston during 
the past two years. The great work has been initia- 
ted so quietly and in such a brief space of time that 
public attention has not been much called to it, and 
perhaps none but those who have been engaged in 
pushing it forward have understood how finely their 
efforts are succeeding. To a few members of the 
Boston school committee, advised and aided by some 
truly generous artists, belongs the honor of taking the 
first steps and preparing the way for introducing 
thorough instruction in art into the public schools. 
This was done in the year 1870, when the first report 
on the subject of drawing was made to the school 
board by a committee, of which Mr. William T. 
Brigham was chairman, and to whom great credit for 
awakening the attention of the members of the board 
to the importance of the subject is due. This report 
is especially interesting, as showing how feeble and 
desultory were the ‘attempts made previous to the 
appointment of the committee, to provide any of the 
scholars in the public schools with a knowledge of 
the art. The programme of studies in the twelve 
wards of the city included drawing, but it was not 
followed, In the words of the committee: “There 
was a general feeling among the teachers that draw- 
ing was simply an accomplishment for those whose 
leisure might be amused by its exercise, and that the 
large majority of the children in their charge would 
be better off without it; and with this impression, 
Joined to the knowledge that there were no examina- 
tions or requirements in this department for promo- 
tion to higher schools, it is not strange that the time, 
already insufficient, was found too short for drawing. 
In some schools the routine of taking out the books, 
allowing the children to play with pencil and paper 
for half an hour, and then putting away the result, 
often without examination, was virtuously performed. 
In a few schools instruction, and good instruction, 
was given by the master and his assistants ; but this 
was very exceptional.” 

_ In the High and Latin schools some regular teach- 
ing was provided, but there was nowhere any system, 
from the primary to the high schools, and in the three 
sections of the city different methods were used in 
intermediate and upper schools. Practically there 
The commit- 
tee made up their minds that the work of instruction 
must be done by regular teachers, and that a system 
of teaching to apply to all the schools must be adopt- 
ed. At this time they perceived that the work of 
instruction should naturally begin in the primary 
schools, and they began to look about for means of 
educating the teachers to enable them to impart the 
necessary instruction. While considering what should 
be done the committee corresponded with Mr. Charles 
C. Perkins, who suggested that the proper thing to 
do was to send at'once to South Kensington for a 
normal teacher, and urged such action upon the com- 
mittee, and offered if that was done to procure the 
necessary models at his own expense and give them 
to the city. This suggestion was earnestly favored 
by the committee, and it has resulted in bringing to 
Boston the present year one of the most eminent 
teachers of industrial art in Europe, Mr. Walter 





Smith, to whom the direction of art instraction in 
the public schools has been given. On the 12th of 
April, 1870, it was ordered that one hour each week 
should be devoted to drawing in the grammar and 
primary schools, and the work of systematic instruc: 
tion was begun. At the same time an interesting 
report was elicited from Mr. William M. Bartholo- 
mew, who had charge of drawing in the normal 
school and was.for some years the only teacher of 
drawing in the public schools. In the first report of 
the committee the whole subject of art instruction 
was admirably reviewed, and the committee closed it 
by offering an order authorizing the employment of a 
teacher from the South Kensington school of art, and 
another order for the establishment of three evening 
schools for teaching drawing to adults and persons 
not in the public schools. The latter effort was ren- 
dered imperative by the passage of a law by the legis- 
lature compelling all towns and citiés of more than 
ten thousand inhabitants to make provision for free 
instruction in industrial or mechanical drawing. 

Under the able and energetic management of the 
drawing-room committee so much was accomplished 
that in their second annual report, made in July the 
present year, they were able to show a rapid advance 
in the scheme of art instruction. Both the teachers 
and scholars were found to be enthusiastic in receiv- 
ing the instruction, and the happiest results: were al- 
ready evident. A system of general supervision was 
established and the schools were divided into districts, 
which were assigned to Messrs. Furneaux, Hitchings 
and Barry, who also had charge of the drawing classes 
in the girls’ high and normal school, the English high 
school and Latin school respectively. In November, 
1870, a free drawing school was opened at the rooms 
of the Institute of Technology, and over a thousand 
persons entered their names—many more being turn- 
ed away on account of the impossibility of farnishing 
them with instruction. Classes in mechanical, archi- 
tectural and free-hand drawing were instituted, and 
also a class in ship-drafting. For instruction in the 
latter subject an instructor was procured from the 
navy-yard. The school at once became a great suc- 
cess, and prepared the way for the establishment of 
other free classes the present season. The city coun- 
cil, which had not been able to sympathize with the 
efforts of the drawing committee, refused the necessary 
appropriation, but this did not prevent the making of 
the experiment in compliance with the law. Over 
six thousand dollars were expended for this school, 
the average expense for each student being $15,66. 
A notable event in connection with the subject was 
the gift by the American Social Science Association 
of the fine collection of casts to the girl’s high and 
normal school, which adorns the large hall of that 
institution and renders it the best-equipped school for 
art instruction in the country. 

As the employment of special instructors in suffi- 
cient number to meet the wants of the schools in 
Boston was quite out of the question, it was decided 
that the regular teachers could and must do the work, 
under suitable direction. After a careful considera- 
tion of the means to be used to carry into effect this 
important addition to our system of publi¢ education, 
a consideration which called for an examination of 
the systems in use in Belgium, France. Prussia and 
England, it was finally decided that the system in 
use in South Kensington should be the basis, while 
the Belgian and French methods, where they sur- 
passed this in efficienev, might be grafted on. The 
engagement of Mr. Walter Smith as director of 
drawing in the public schools followed in mid-sum- 
mer. The committee on drawing having received 
permission from the city council to employ a gradu- 
ate of the South Kensington Art School, Mr. Cole, 
who is the eminent direetor of that institution, was 
written to, andin response to the request that he 
would recommend a competent teacher, Mr. Smith 
was suggested as the gentleman most competent to 
fill the position. That our English friends should 
have been willing to spare their ablest instructor in 
industrial art certainly speaks well for their interest 
in the advancement of art in this country. Mr. Smith 
has been identified with popular art education in 
England for many years, and has been head master 
of a number of the most important art schools in the 
provincial cities—Leeds, Bradford, Wakefield and 
elsewhere. In fact he held the best position as an 
art master in the United kingdom. Previous to his 
engagement, means were provided to enable him to 
visit Boston to see what was to be done, and he came 
out in May last. Finding whata splendid field lay 
before him he at once accepted the offer of the city in 
connection with the position of director of drawing 
for the State, which was also offered to him, and 
soon afterwards Mr. Smith returned with his family 
and took up his residence in this city. Before com- 
ing to reside here permanently, Mr. Smith selected a 
series of casts and models to place in the normal 
schooi of art of which he is at the head. 
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The rooms for this school are at present on the 
upper floor of the primary schoolhouse on Appleton 
street. There are two small lecture-rooms, and one 
large hall divided in the eentre, in order to furnish 
accomodation for separate classes of teachers and also 
for the free evening classe which have been opened 
here. The accommodations are good in their way 
but very limited, aud the erection of alarge building 
for the normal art school is only a matter of time. 
The special teachers of drawing in the girls’ high and 
normal school, the English high school, and the Latin 
school and the Roxbury and Dorchester high schools 
receive instruction from Mr. Smith, before the classes 
for the teachers begin, in consultation with him de- 
veloping the best methods of simplifying education 
in drawing. The general outline of the plan of in- 
straction is as follows: Every teacher must, once a 
fortnight, receive a lesson from Mr. Smith, which 
she will in turn impart to her pupils. Twice each 
year there will be an examination of every school, 
when each grade will have a model to draw in a cer- 
tain time; the drawings will be labelled with the 
name of the school, pupil and teacher, and collected 
for Mr. Smith’s inspection. In this way he will be 
able to see when any school falls behind, ani where 
the tronble is, and at once go to that school and cor- 
rect the faulty teacher ; and, on the other hand, when 
the work shows an ability to profit by more difficult 
lessons in more advanced grades, the promotion can 
be made. Thus from the normal school the influ- 
ence of this system is extended into every school 
within the city limits, for the teachers reproduce be- 
fore their scholars the lessons which they receive 


from Mr. Smith. 
{Conclusion next time.] 





Choral Societies an Educational Board. 
(From the London Orchestra.) 

England is said to be not a musical nation ; 
but the unprejudiced foreigner is free to admit Eng- 
land is no bad judge of the musical doings of other 
nations. There are thoughts in sounds, logic in 
harmony, and moral sense in the forms and spirit of 
compositions, and with regard to these points our 
countrymen and countrywomen are no_ mean critics. 
To those who look upon music as simply amusement 
—a soothing or irritation of the animal man—a low 
and often evil way of procuring gratification—music 
can find its appropriate base and insolent expression. 
It has its characteristics for all kinds of naughtiness, 
and there is more than enough of them to be seen in 
our music halls and the other too well known places 
of resort. The song and the dance, in their right 
estate pure and beautiful, can easily be turned and 
twisted into that which is debased and abominable; 
so much so as to deter the refined and thoughtful 
from participating in modes of musical art that are 
utter failures as means of pleasure or proper incite- 
ments to the imagination and the intellect. All this 
sort of music has its victory for a time, but meets with 
direct and fatal defeat in the end. It takes no real 
hold, although fruitful in mischief; it is felt to be in- 
jurious to the interests of the commonwealth, and 
the national instinct remains assured that this prosti- 
tution of a noble art is both calamitous and inglori- 
ous. It cannot rise, the school has no upward mo- 
tion; it must descend ; it is born of corruption lead- 
ing to speedy degradation and ultimate dissolution. 
It possesses no good feeling, and is a stumbling-block 
to the moral sense. 

England is without her grand national opera ; for 
at present we have no composer who has the moral 
sense in music sofficiently strong to conceive a grand 
opera seria, nor even the range, finish, or accuracy of 
art to produce the make believe of the modern conti- 
nental opera. Our opera composers have neither the 
moral sense, the earnestness, or the poetical—imagi- 
native—power requisite to create the great musical 
drama. They cannot put on the abandon—the repre- 
hensible play with sounds—so perfectly at command 
with our neighbors across the channel, for they have 
not the artistic resources, nor have they the power to 
conceal the unworthy, if not vicious, intent. Imita- 
tion of the French opera is impossible. The South- 
ern opera is no less inapproachable, so much so, that 
Verdi is voted a mannerist and a bore, from the very 
impossibility of imitating him. The German dra- 
matic composer is philosophical, but no dreamer ; 
idealistic, but quite practical ; a man, picturing the 
thoughts and actions of manhood. He can portray 
in his metaphysical method domestic life, military 
life, and the transcendental scenes of his myths and 
supernaturals. He paints them as facts, not abstrac- 
tions ; realities, not mere theatrical scenes. All this 
is beyond our music-makers. Itis useless now to 
inquire into what might have been the result of the 
new Mendelssohn opera, but we incline to imagine it 
would neither have been very new, nor altogether in- 
approachable. It would have been like his sacred 
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and cantata music, not too great in art to prove un- 
fathomable, or too singular in feeling to have become 
unsympathetic. His death to England was a great 
loss, an incalculable loss, for since the days of Han- 
del he alone was the only composer that used a school 
which made composers of gur musicians. ‘You were 
players when I came here,” said Handel; there was 
no one in England who could compose music: now 
you are all composers, and have ceased to be per- 
formers.”” Remembering the English oratorio— 
music manufactured here previous to the outburst of 
the “St. Paul,” and the effect of the revelation of a 
mechanism within ordinary reach, although the spirit 
was beyond grasp, we may truly affirm that the 
music of Mendelssohn created a real army of com- 
posers in this country, and had he been permitted to 
pass on into the opera, the advantage to onr native 
workers in sounds wonld have proved beyond meas- 
ure incalculable. But he lived to make the choral 
society and the chorus singer. True it is we had our 
Choral Unions, Classical Harmonists, and Sacred 
Harmonic Society: there were the “Messiah” and 
the “Creation,” and Mr. Surman had unearthed the 
unknown oratorios of the “Jeptha,” the “Deborah,” 
*Athalie,” Solomon,” ‘“Samson,’’ “Israel in Eqypt.” 
‘Judas Maccabeus,” and other grand choral works 
of Handel. Louis Spohr had toned down the sav- 
age Briton, and Neukomm was appeasing his musi- 
cal hunger with his tasteless hashes from Haydn and 
Mozart. But there was no real life, no unmistakable 
delight in oratorio music of modern make, and even 
Handel was a superstition, rather than a sympathetic 
faith. The oratorios of Mendelssohn made the choral 
societies move, brought in new thought and a chorus 
which could be universally sung throughout the king- 
dom. In one morning it put aside the cold imita- 
tions of Neukomm, and the “Sina7,” and the “Daniel” 
were never more heard. Mendelssohn lowered his 
standard in the Llijah” and the “Zobgesang,” thus 
helping our musicians in modes of oratorio composi- 
tion, but rendering it difficult to see what he could do 
either in freshness or power with his projected third 
oratorio. The Elijah became the popular work, 
not so much for its real dramatic character as for the 
sweet subjective movements relieving the progress of 
the creation. The composer gauged the moral sense 
of this country in music, and it was one with which 
he fully sympathized. To as much of the hard-hit- 
ting common sense of Handel as he could command, 
he added the tender gentleness and sustained belief 
of Sebastian Bach. Mendelssohn came with the 
Bach feeling, if not withthe Bach mode of expres- 
sion. He was forcible in his execution because he 
was serious, he was soft and gentle because he was 
tender and true. In his thanksgivings he turned to- 
wards Handel, in his litanies towards Sebastian 
Bach. In either case it was the music which gave 
joy and delight, and the nation felt that the real pur- 
pose and end of music was now put into its hands, 
and where there was one choral society, now there 
might be ten. Handel had hitherto been the educa- 
tor of the national mind, the creator of the moral 
sense in harmony ; now there was one of lower frame 
with the same intent who could enlarge the circle 
and give new impetus in the opening up of the many 
great choral works, so out of hand and so little 

nown. Mendelssohn brought out of its tomb, where 
it had slept for a century, the great “Passione” of 
Bach ; his opinion led to the production of the Grand 
Mass of Beethoven; Exeter Hall took a new lease, 
and the country festivals drew in fresh breath and 
new power. The choral societies increased, and then 
arose the Handel Festival. All this activity arose 
from the moral sense in the music and its perception 
by the moral sense of the country. It was not that 
the people were turning more religious, but that they 
felt there were master-spirits dealing with music in 
its highest form, and portraying subjects of the deep- 
est importance, in a way which their judgment ap- 
ee. and one not too difficult for their grasp. 

his unmistakable growth in oratorio performances 
has led to the successful institution of Mr. Barnby’s 
Oratorio Society ; and now we see hévertised a pro- 

osed gathering up of the metropolitan choral forces 
in the Royal Albert Hall. The choir in this place is 
to consist of sixteen hundred voices, under the super- 
intendence of the Hon. Seymour Egerton, and ander 
the guidance and conductorship of M. Charles 
Gounod. 

Mr. Barnby has made the wonderful master piece 
of Sebastian Bach a household book in England. 
Some idea of the education in music amongst the 
unmusical inhabitants of this country may be gath- 
ered from this fact : when some thirty or forty years 
ago certain enthusiasts proposed to bring out the 
eight-part vocal motets of Sebastian Bach, Sir 
George Smart, to whom the proposal was referred, 
said, “It is impossible, we have no singers here who 
ean sing this music.” Mr. Barnby produced a much 
more difficult work—the “Passion”—with but few 





rehearsals and with the most undeniable success.— 
Mr. Henry Leslie also has had sung at his concerts 
one or two of these eight impracticable motets, much 
to the delight of his numerous auditory. We have 
now three choral societies of great power and almost 
unlimited resources. 

There are the not well-known compositions of Se- 
bastian Bach, such as his Christmas Oratorio and his 
Easter Cantata, not to mention his many large and 
interesting Festival Anthems. There are also the 
not well-known compositions of Handel. As the 
Anthems and Oratorios of Sebastian Bach demand 
re-scoring, so the secular: oratorios—the unknown 
classical dramas of Handel—required revision and 
remodelling. What magnificent music is there lying 
in these unkriown deposits of his learning and genius, 
and to which nothing short of the great choral socie- 
ties, now in existence, can give full justice. The 
edacational result gained by the production of these 
unknown works would be immense. It is a simple 
question of the patronage of the public. There is 
no lack of enterprise, no want cf talent. 

With M Gounod and Sir Michael Costa we have 
towers of strength; but there is one man living to 
whom we think it most desirable that some work of 
Handel should be given to re-model in his awn way ; 
need we say Richard Wagner?* The undertaking 
might shed a new light upon Wagner, and teach him 
to make his rough places plain, and his crooked, 
straight ; and if so, we think it possible that Wagner, 
Handel, and the British public would all be gainers 
by the experiment. 


*Handel remodelled by Wagner ! ! '—Ep. 


Musical Correspondence. 


Curicaco, Dec. 20. The current of events has 
begun to resume its former tranqnility in this town. 
Folks that were burned out and ruined have discov- 
ered that they still live, and somehow manage to 
keep the pot boiling. The day after the fire it did 
look rather discouraging. Of the awfal magnitude 
of the loss no one can really form a trae conception. 
An immense number of people are dependent on 
charity, and will be for the entire winter. Still there 
is very little street begging—none I may say. Build- 
ing has been pushed to the most wonderful extent. 
Messrs. J. V. Farwell & Co. are now oceupying the 
lower three stories of their new five-story building on 
Monroe street, built on the site of their former ware- 
house. ‘This large building is of brick, about fifty 
by two hundred feet. The Tribune makes out that 
about three miles and a half of frontage have already 
been rebuilt with permanent and, for the most part, 
solid structures of brick, many of them with stone 
trimmings. The recent cold snap (in which the ther- 
mometer went down to twelve or fifteen degrees 
below zero) has temporarily suspended brick-laying. 
Bat I have no doubt it will be actively resumed 
should a warm spell of weather favor us. Soon 
after the fire an advertisement was widely circulated 
for situations for music-teachers. Some eight places 
were offered, and notice was conspicuously given in 
the Tribune and copied in some of the other city 
papers; but not more than two teachers offered them- 
selves as ready to leave the city. Several others came 
to see if there were any private relief funds to be 
given out. 

The Messrs. Tiesset, two brothers, of whose excel- 
lent doings I wrote you last winter, in the first panic 
rashed off to Philadelphia. But they are back here 
again now, and, I hope, doing well. Mr. Heman 
Allen, probably our best violin teacher, and one of 
the best piano teachers, has two offices, one on the 
South side, and one on the West. Mr. Goldbeck is 
the only man we have with enterprise enough to give 
lessons on both sides at once, by telegraph—and_ his 
is not yet in operation. 

In my former communications I find I have failed 
to award due recognition to that exceedingly argu- 
mentative mortal, Mr. Paul Becker. Mr. Becker has 
been longer resident of Chicago than any other 
teacher here, bat, being of an industrious turn of 
mind and always full of pupils, he has not found it 
He 


necessary to make a noise about his being here. 
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was a pupil of the same master as Theo. Kullak 
of Berlin ; though who that master may have been I 
have'nt the slightest idea. Besides, this proves noth- 
ing, as I infer from the fact that I happen to know a 
man who was made by the same Creator as Daniel 
Webster—yet the man I know is not great nor “god- 
like.” But Mr. Becker is an excellent musician of 
the older school. His pianoforte technique is based 
on the school of Hummel, and is of unusual extent. 
His artistic readings are musician-like, but his touch 
is a little hard, which hinders the beauty of his Cho- 
pin interpretations. In teaching he makes great 
account of playing four-hand music with his pupils, 
an excellent idea—especially if they are pretty and 
clever. Mr. Becker, however, has no especial predi- 
lection for the class I have named ; indeed he finds 
the other sort less distracting. Mr. Becker has writ- 
ten a number of very clever and musician-like pieces 
for the pianoforte, but they were not significant nor 
striking enough to gain currency. As the case pow 
stands he is one of our very best teachers, and I have 
pleasure in performing the agreeable duty of intro- 
ducing him to the immortality of Dwieut’s Jour- 
nat. Mr. Robert Goldbeck, whom I suppose you 
know for the author of a number of remarkably 
clever and thoughtful essays on musical topics, is said 
to be a fine pianist. He has never played in public 
here within four years, and my testimony to his 
merits is second-hand only. He tells me he is full of 
pupils—and that means a good deal, for he has a 
Conservatory and teaches six in a class. Putting 
six in a class seems to me to be “cutting it rather 
fine,” so to speak, but probably they know best. I 
have been trying it myself with three ina class and 
it works capitally—much better than I thought it 
would. Z 
In the world of business there are a number of 
changes. Root & Cady have sold their sheet-music 
catalogue to the Brainards at a very fair price. They 
go Sut of sheet-music trade entirely. Mr. George F. 
Root has withdrawn from the firm, and with his 
brother W. A. Root, and his two sons, F. W., aad 
Chas. T. Root, has organized the firm of Geo. F. 
Root & Sons; they will deal in sheet-music and 
music-books. Root & Cady continue in their organ, 
piano, and imported goods trade, and the publication 
of their music-books. Mr. Wm. Lewis is admitted 
to the firm. Root & Cady were doing business at the 
time of the fire, on a basis of upwards of $500,000 a 
year. Mr. W. W. Kimball continues. His resources 
were ample, as he bought on thirty days time and 
sold on long time and easy payments. He has moved 
his store to his residence on Michigan Avenue, where 
he has room for about one hundred pianos. Messrs. 
A. Reed & Sons have taken a room over a livery 
stable, as the visitor’s nose will be likely to inform 
him. But financially they are in excellent odor, and 
have a large stock of pianos on hand. J. Bauer & Co. 
have a store on Michigan Avenue, near Root & Cady, 
in the same house with a pawn-broking establishment; 
so a fellow can pawn his coat and buy a fiddle with- 
out leaving the premises. This is really handy. 
Messrs. Lyon & Healy is the name of a firm com- 
paratively unknown in the east, outside of musical 
circles. They began business here about six years 
and a half ago, and the first year sold about $180,000 
of goods. The fact that they were the Western rep- 
resentatives of Messrs. O. Diston & Co., gave them a 
good start from the first ; and this notwithstanding 
the fact that Messrs. Root & Cady at that time seem- 
ed to have a monopoly of the music trade of the 
West. Lyon & Healy began in a small store on the 
corner of Clark and Washington Sts. The premises 
proving too small for them,they moved into Smith & 
Nixon’s hall, where they had ample scope. The 
piano department was carried on by Smith & Nixon, 
an old and wealthy firm, for seventeen years repre- 
sentatives of the Steinways, here and at Ciucinnati. 
In January, 1870, they moved into a magnificent 
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store in Drake’s Block, Wabash Avenue and Wash- 
ington St., having a frontage of 90 feet on Wabash 
Avenue, and 50 feet on Washington. The building 
was five stories high, and the rent even higher—$20,- 
000 ayear. Here they had the finest mnsic store 
ever seen in this country. Their business had in 
creased, meanwhile, to upwards of $200.000 a year, 
making the largest music trade west of Boston. In 
September of the same year, they were burnt out. 
They then took a store on Clark street, where they 
had four stories, about 180 ft. by 30 ft. The recent 
fire came within a year of the former one, and caught 
them with a very heavy stock of all kinds of goods, 
especially of pianos, of which they had about a hun- 
dred burned—most of them Steinway’s. 

In November 1868, Lyon & Healy commenced the 
publication of The Musical Independent, a quarto of 
thirty-two pages, sixteen of which were new music. 
Of the character of this magazine I need not speak. 
De mortuisnil nisi bonum, you know—and my relations 
to the dear deceased were of so tender and intimate a 
character as to forbid my enlarging on the topic. I 
merely pause here to erect a monument to its memory, 
which in token of ta distinctively Western charac‘er 
I would inscribe 

To the Memory of 
Tue Mosicat INDEPENDENT. 
“Tt done its level best.” 
Requiescat in pace. 

Since the fire Lyon & Healy sold their sheet-music 
catalogue to your publishers, Messrs. O. Ditson & 
Co., and so found themselve sunable to continue the 
Musical Independent for want of music plates to fill its 
pages. 

This leaves Chicago with just one musical paper, 
Tke Sony Messenger—a name that sounds “sappy,” as 
Mr. Wm. Mason would say. It has a very large 
circulation, amounting to 12,000 monthly. Brain- 
ard’s Musical World (published at Cleveland) has 
the same amount of circulation. This indicates, I 
think, that the field of musical journalism is steadily 
enlarging. I look forward confidently to the time in 
the immediate future, when a circulation of 20,000 
will not be remarkable for a musical journal.* About 
the same time I expect musical editors to arrive at 
the habit of comprehensive treatment of topics com- 
ing legitimately before them: a treatment equally 
removed from puffery and sourness. 

-Our principal amusements are lectures. These 
are given in churches and exceedingly well attended. 

Der FReYSCHUETZ. 


aa trashy will a journa! have to be to reach that figure’ 
—Ep. 





PHILaADELPHIA.—The concert business is lively 
in the old Quaker City, to judge from the following 
list which appeared in the Post last month : 


Nov. 11. Germania Orchestra. Masical Fund 
Hall. 3} p.m. 

Nov. 16. Carl Wolfsohn’s Second Orchestral 
Concert. 

Nov. 18. Germania Orchestra. 

Nov. 18. C. H. Jarvis’s First Concert. Chick- 
ering Rooms. 


Nov. 21 to Nov. 25, inclusive. Thomas’s Orches- 
tra. Academy of Music. Five evening performan- 
ces, one matinée, 


Nov. 25. Germania Orchestra. 

Nov. 30. Carl Wolfsohn’s Third Orchestral Con- 
cert. 

Dec. 1. Wenzel Kopta’s Second Quartet Concert. 


Chickering Rooms. 

Dec. 2. Germania Orchestra. 

Dec. 2. Beethoven Society. First Concert. Acad- 
emy of Music. 


Dec. 7. Carl Wolfsohn’s Fourth Orchestral Con- 
cert. 
Dec. 9. Germania Orchestra. 


Dec. 9. Cross and Jarvis’s First Orchestral Con- 
cert. Musical Fund Hall. 

Dec. 11. Nilsson Opera Troupe. Two weeks. 

Dec. 15. Abt. Society. First Concert. Musical 
Fund Hall. 


Dec. 16. Germania Orchestra. 

Dec. 16. C. H. Jarvis. Second Concert. 

Dec. 19. West Philadelphia Choral Society. 1st 
Concert. Musical Fund Hall. 
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Dee. 28. Germania Orchestra, 
Dee. 28. Carl Wolfsohn’s fifth matinée. 
Dee. 30. Germania Orchestra. 


The new vear will bring us the Germania opera 
troupe, with Wachtel. in Jannary; the Parepa Rosa 
troupe in Febraary ; Five concerts by the Wolfsohn 
orchestra; Two from the Cross and Jarvis orches- 
tra; Five from Mr. Jarvis; Five from the Parlor 
Concert Clab; Two from Wenzel Kopta; One from 
Mrs. Moulton; One from the West Philadelphia 
Choral: Two from the Beethoven; Two from the 
Handel and Haydn ; One from the Dolby Troupe. 
Another season from the Thomas Orchestra, and al- 
most as many more to be announced in the proper 
time. 

We add notices of a few of these concerts from 
the Bulletin : 

Dec. 11. On Saturday evening, when the first 
symphony concert of Messrs. Cross and Jarvis’s 
series took place at the Musical Fund Hall, the atten- 
dance was very good. The Orchestra was large, 
well balanced and welltrained. The overture to 
The Magic Flute opened the performance, and it was 
admirably played. Then followed Beethoven’s con- 
certo in C minor, in which Mr. Jarvis performed the 
piano part in most brilliant style. After this came 
Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, op. 64, in which the 
plaving of Mr. Wenzel Kopta was all that could be 
desired by the most exacting of critics. Schubert’s 
really grand symphony in C concluded the concert, 
and it was given remarkably well, considering that 
this was the first attempt of the new organization in 
a work of such importance. The next concert will 
be given February 3d, when Beethoven’s fourth sym- 
phony will be on the programme. 


The first “parlor concert,”’ of the twelfth season 
givon under the auspices of Miss Anna Jackson, took 
place in the Foyer of the Academy of Masic, on 
Saturday afternoon. The andience was a large one 
for the room, and it included many of our most cul- 
tivated musical people. The Philadelphia String 
Quartet Club played Haydn’s No. 1, in G, in the 
most artistic manner. It is a charming composition, 
full of grace and feeling, and each movement was in- 
terpreted with true intelligence. Mr. Guhlemann’s 
playing in two movements from Chopin’s concerto in 
F minor was also very delightful. One of the most 
admirable of all the pieces was the concerto by 
Haydn, for violoncello, in which Mr. Rudolph Hen- 
nig’s supreme mastery of his noble instrument more 
than ever delighted his hearers. Beethoven’s Sere- 
nade, for string instruments, played with the utmost 
elegance, concluded this very enjoyable entertain- 
ment. 


Dec. 15. The second of Mr. Jarvis’s series of clas- 
sical soirées will be given this evening at Dutton’s 
piano warerooms, No, 1128 Chestnut street. The 
following exceedingly attractive programme will be 
offered : 


Pianoand ’Cello. Sonate, on. 32, A maj Sterndale Bennett. 
Mesers. Jarvis and Henning. 


Solo Cello. Concerto in FE minor......eeeeeseess Lindner. 
Rudolph Henning. 

Piano Solo. ‘‘Toccata”’............ee0eee8.... Schumann, 
Charles H. Jarvis. 


Violin Solo. ‘‘Adagio,’’ 9th Concerto.....+.sse+0+ Spohr. 
Wenzel Kopta. 
Trio. Piano, Violin and ‘Cello, op. 1, No. 3, C minor. 
Beethoven. 
Messrs. Jarvis, Kopta and Hennig. 

These concerts are exceptionally fine, and those of 
our readers who are fond of good music, presented in 
a most exquisite manner, cannot afford to remain 
away from them. 


The first concert of the Beethoven Socicty, for the 
present season, will be given on Saturday evening 
next, at the Academy of Music. There will bea full 
orchestra, and the superb chorus sf the Society. The 
following will be offered : 

Overture, *Jatiiles”. ......cccccccccscccvcce Von Weber. 
Cantata, ‘*Erl King’s Daughter”. ....... 60. ...0005 Gade. 
For Soprano, Contralto, Baritone and Chorus. 

Miss Clara Landerbach, Mrs. A. H Darling, Dr. E. C. 
Bullard, and Beethoven Society. 

CGROUNIN TRGIIIINy «60 inc ce ccccccecscacrvesyce Beethoven. 
For Piano, Chorus and Orchestra. 

Mr. Carl Wolfsohn 
Four-Part Song—‘'Farewell to the Forest.”’. Mendelssohn. 
March and Chorus from Tannhiauser. ........+-. Wagner. 


The Second Concert of the present season, will 
take place at the Academy of Music, on Saturday 
evening, February 17th, 1872. The programme will 
embrace a chorus of Mozart, “The Spring Message,” 
by Gade, “The Spinning Song,” from Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman,” a quartet, and “Ruins,” by 
Beethoven, and “Legend of the Storm,” a chorus 
for male voices, by Lachner. 

The Third Concert will take place at the Acade- 
my, on Saturday evening, April 20th, 1872. The 
programme for this concert will consist of Hiller’s 





cantata of the “Song of the Spirits over the Waters,” 
the “Hymn of Praise,” of Mendelssohn, the “Water 
Lily,” by Gade, and “Gipsy Life,” of Schumann. 


Mr. Carl Wolfsohn’s superb orchestra will give its 
third grand concert in the Academy of Music on 
Thursday afternoon next (Thanksgiving Day). An 
unusually fine programme has been arranged. Five 
of the six selections are entirely new in this country, 
and all of them we know are choice and beautiful. 
Mr. Hennig’s solo particularly deserves to be men- 
tioned with enthusiasm. The following is the pro- 
gramme: 


Symphony, D major, (first time). ............0005 Haydn. 

Overture, “Mebetien.”. ..0.ccrcccceccesess Mendelssohn. 

Solo ’Cello, Introduction, Andente (first time). ...Lubek. 
Mr. Hennig. 

Waltz, “La Bouquetiere” (first time)............ y. 


Tlusarenritt, Morceau Characterizque, (1st time).Spindler. 
Fackeltanz, No. 4, C major, [first time]........Meyerbeer, 


DEATH OF JOHN C. B. STANDBRIDGE. 


The musical world of Philadelphia will hear with 
the most sincere regret of the unexpected death of 
Mr. John C. B. Standbridge, which occurred at his 
residence, 317 South Twenty-second street, last night. 
The death of his wife and the more recent death of 
his son have weighed heavily upon him, and he has 
succumbed under the pressure and passed pe cefully 
and painlessly away. 

Mr. Standbridge was a native of Birmingham, 
England, but came to this country in early childhood. 
He was about seventy years of age at the time of his 
decease. His original profession was that of a drug- 
gist, but having cultivated a taste for music, he aban- 
doned his business and confined himself to the pro- 
fes<ion of an organist and composer. Of an ex- 
tremely sanguine temperament, and dissatisfied with 
the church organs on which he played, he conceived 
the idea of building an organ for himself, and_ this 
purpose led to his entering upon the business of 
organ building as his regular pursuit. 

For many years, Mr. Standbridge has occupied 
one of the most prominent positions among Ameri- 
can organ-builders, and his instruments are in use in 
many of our largest churches, such as the Cathedral, 
St. Clement’s, Calvary, the new Synagogue, St. 
Andrew’s, the Arch Street Methodist Church, and 
many others. They are celebrated for peculiar bril- 
liancy and variety of tone, and minute delicacy of 
mechanism and general finish. Mr. Standbridge 
regarded his business purely as an art, and constantly 
lavished expenditure upon it, which precluded any 
considerable profit from his work, over which he of- 
ten lingered with an almost child-like enthusiasm. 

Personally, Mr. Standbridge was a man who never 
made enemies. Impetuous and nervous in manner, 
he was always true and upright to the smallest detail. 
Simple in tastes and habits, devoted to his profession, 
single-minded in all the purposes of life, a good citi- 
zen and a faithfal head of a large family, he has 
passed away full of years, and leaving behind him a 
reputation which those who come after him may well 
emulate.—ZJbid, Dec. 15. 

New Yorx. The concert lately given by Miss 
ANTOINETTE STERLING has called forth the most 
glowing newspaper notices, of which a friend has 
cilpped out one for us. She has not a few friends 
here in Boston who will rejoice in her success. 


Miss Stertine’s Concert. The spacious Stein- 
way Hall, floor and gallery, was crowded on Satur- 
day evening with a fashionable and intelligent andi- 
ence, genuine lovers of good music, who came ex- 

ecting arare treat, and were not disappointed. 

here were Mr. F. Ritter, the distiuguished musi- 
cian and composer, and his equally accomplished 
wife, Mrs. Fanny Raymond Ritter; Dr. E. G. Bart- 
lett, the most remarkable alto in America, who has 
persisted for a quarter of a century in restricting his 
voice to the parlor; Miss Maria Brainerd, the popu- 
lar soprano: Miss Toedt, the admirable violiniste . 
Mrs. Jameson, a vocalist of high repute; Mr. Lasar 
and his daughter, who is already winning high praise 
in musical circles ; Mr. Bowman, the excellent critic 
of the Sun, and hosts of others well-known in the 
artistic and newspaper world, whom to name would 
occupy acolumn. It was an audience which, in 
itself, was the highest possible compliment to Miss 
Sterling, and a tangible evidence of the appreciation 
of this distinguished artist’s conscientious efforts in 
the promotion of high art. 

Of the performance it is scarcely necessary to 
speak at length. Every selection was first class and 
skillfully interpreted by the best musicians. The 
string quartet, Dr. Damrosch, Messrs. Schuessel, 
Matzka, and Bergner. played a quartet of Schubert 
magnificently. The blending of the instruments was 
especially fine, no one taking undue prominence. 
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The Andante was delicious, and the Presto so bril- 
liantly vivacious as to infect the heads of all the au- 
dience to nod in unison to its sprightly measures. 
They also played the Andante con Variazioni (A 
Major) of Beethoven with superb effect. Dr. Dam- 
rosch, with Karl Eisner at the piano, rendered the 
Andante of Mendelssohn's masterly E Minor Con- 
certo with the pure expression of artists thoroughly 
imbued with the true meaning of the composition. 
The introduction of the men’s quartet, Messrs. Bush, 
Rockwood, Beckett and Aiken, gave a delightful va- 
riety to the programme. They sang Cook’s old but 
always fresh “Strike the Lyre,” and, in response to 
a hearty encore, sang “Retire, my love, ” by Horsley. 
These voices harmonized excellently, ‘and unite as 
one with fine effect. Mr. Mills, one of the very few 
pianists in this country entitled to the uame of a 
great artist, played, in his usual brilliant manner, a 
— of Chopin, and his own sparkling ‘Salta- 
rella. 

And now we come to Miss Sterling, the central 
figure of the evening’s delightful entertainment. On 
her appearance she was most cordially welcomed. 
The lady who sat next to us remarked that she was 
magnificently dresred—a little attention which seems 
to be indispensable to the success of an artist in this 
day of extravagance in everything. Her selections 
were: Rec. and Rondo—“T’Italiana in Algeri,’’ 
Rossini ; Songs—a “Der Doppelgaenger,” Schubert; 
b “Allnaechtlich im Traume,’”’ Schumann; c “Neue 
Liebe,”” Mendelssohn; and “Caller Herrin,” by 
Gow, and for encores she gave two popular ballads. 
Miss Sterling sings the Italian music with as great 
and unqualified success as the songs of Schubert and 
Schumann, which she has made peculiarly her own 
Her execution on this occasion surpassed herself. It 
was the performance of a true artist, who, by long 
and ardent study, has mastered the compositions, 
and is able to give them their true interpretation. 
Besides being in excellent voice, Miss Sterling seem- 
ed inspired by the cordiality of her reception. We 
have never heard her sing better, whether in the dif 
ficult solos, or in the exquisite glee, “O my love is 
like the red, red rose,” with Messrs. Bush, Rock- 
wood and. Aiken, in which she sang the first tenor 
part. Her chest tones are the most remarkable in 
her voice, and are round, pure, and free from the 
roughness too often found in artists of the highest 
reputation. 

But we cannot dwell longer on this delightful con- 
cert. It wasarich repast from first to last, and 
although it continued for over two hours, it seemed 
searce half that length. Floral tributes were numer- 
ous, the Arion Society recognizing Miss Sterling’s 
merit, by the compliment rarely given by societies to- 
any artist, of a very handsome basket of flowers. 


Farmincton, Conn. That devoted laborer in 
the cause of classical culture in music,—too loyal to 
his art ideal to be tempted out of the quiet sphere 


which he has filled so many years,—Mr. Kare 
KLAUSER, sends us two more of those choice pro- 
grammes of chamber music with which he every vear 
regales and educates his pupils in Miss Porter’s 
Young Ladies’ School. Here they are : 


55th Concert, Nov. 23. 
Sonate, for Piano and Violin, G, op. 30, No. 3 . Beethoven. 
Allegro assai. Tempo di Menuetto ma molto moder- 
atoe grazioso. Allegro vivace. 
Songs, a. ‘Du bist die Ruh, op, 59, No. 3, 
b. “Gretchen am Spinnrad,”’ op.2, 
Sonate, for Piano, B minor 
Nocturne, A, No. 4, by Field, transo. for bys Damrosch. 
Songs, > “eit ich ihn geschen,” op. 42, N 
b. “Er, der Herrlichste von Allen,’ sete “42, 
‘Schumann. 


Schubert. 


. Schubert. 


Rondo, for Piano and Violin, B mivor, op. 70 . 
56th Concert, Nov. 24. 
Sonate, for Piano and Violin, A minor, op. 105.Schumann. 
Mit Wwidenschaftlichem Ausdruck. Allegretto. Lebbaft 
Song, ‘‘Loreley”’ Liszt. 
Thirty-two variations, C minor Beethoven. 
Three Sonata Mou vements 
Menuett and Gavotte. Cantabile, Gigue. 1685—1750 ? 
Songs, a, ‘'Lenzeslust,” op. 8, No { 
b, “Am Manzanares,’ > op ii, No.10, § Damrosch. 
Sonate, for Piano and Violin, E minor, op. 63 Raff. 
Bewegt, mit elegischem Pathos. Sehr rasch und fein. 
Nicht zu langsam. Bewegt, sehr bestimmt. 


The pianist was Mr. F. von Inten, who, we learn, 
has made important progress, having gained in 
strength and freedom, and playing always with clear- 
ness and refinement. The Liszt Sonata was new to 
the audience, and the Beethoven Variations nearly 
so. He played them both from memory, besides a 
Suite by Bargiel, the second Ballade of Chopin and 
several ‘things by Heller. Dr. Damrosch, conductor 
of the Arion in New York, is well known as a Vio- 
linist of the first rank in the rendering of classical 
works. Besides the things set down for him, he 
played the second and third movements of Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto.—The singer was Mme. Damrosch, 





who made a very favorable impression by her intelli- 
gent and sympathetic rendering of the songs of Schu- 
bert, Schumann, &c. Her voice is npt a great one, 
but she sings from the heart and to the heart. 
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Notes on the Thomas Concerts. 
II. 
The third concert, Saturday evening, Dec. 2, of- 
fered the following programme : 


Overture, ‘‘Egmont”’ 
Andante and Menuetto, 9 in ©, Op. 30. .Ba 
Concerto, No 4, D minor, op 70 Rubin 
Miss Marie Krebs and Orchestra 
Kinleitung, ‘‘Loreley” .............4. voces Max Bruch. 
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Beethoven. 
fel. 
tein. 


Overture, ‘‘Tannhiuser”’.... ..eeeees Wagner. 


Deutsche Tanze 

Solo, for Harp.....+... » Parish Alvars. 
. Signor Luigi Rocco and ‘Orchestra. 

Waltz, ‘‘Thousand and One Night” 

Humoreske, ‘‘ Gaudeamus igitur”........... pies 


The two familiar Overtures, each great in its way 
(but the Beethoven way by far the better one), were 
capitally rendered. The Schubert Dances followed 
as delightful recreation after Tannhduser; both in 
themselves, and in the order in which they were 
strung together, and in the felicitous orchestration 
(by Herbeck, if we mistake not), and of course in 
the rendering, they were exquisitely perfect; no 
“light,” gay music could be more poetic. The move- 
ments trom the Symphony by Bargiel have left no 
very marked impression on our mind, yet we remem- 
ber feeling that we should be glad to hear them 
again. A clearer character, a more decided charm 
was felt in the Rubinstein Concerto. which seemed to 
be a composition with some genius in it, or at least 
geniality,—not forced or morbid,—and which Miss 
Kress played (from memory as usual) not only 
with ease and accuracy, but with both power and 
delicacy, and with good expression. The “Loreley” 
introduction was a rather interesting specimen of one 
of the most genial of the new composers. The solo 
on the Harp was a rare and charming piece of virtu- 
osity, certainly well worth hearing. Of the rest we 
cannot report : but it was Strauss and Liszt, and we 
all know them and whether we desire more acquaint- 
ance of the one or of the other. 


Fourth Concert, Dec. 4. 
Vorspiel to “Die Meister Singer von Nuernberg.’’Wagner 
Concerto, for Violin, D, Op. 61. Ist movem't. . Beethoven. 
Mr Bernh: ard Listemann and Orchestra. 
Toccata, Op. 7 . . Schumann. 
"Miss Marie Krebs. 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Fest-Klange”’ Liszt. 
Serenade, F,Op. 63.... .. Volkmann. 
String ‘Orchestra. 
Concerto Symphonique, No. 4, Op. 102 
Adagio Religioso—Scherze. 
Miss Marie Krebs and Orchestre. 
Waltz, -‘New Vienna’. 
March 


Litolff. 


- Strauss. 
"Schubert. 


Save us from more eiedlianinn with the Intro- 
duction to the Meistersinger! It is hard, harsh, 
forced and noisy, ever on the verge of discord (hav- 
ing the ungenial effect of discord, however literally 
within the rules of counterpoint). It is a kind of 
music which does not treat you fairly, but bullies 
you, as it were, by its superior noise or bulk, as phys- 
ically big men are prone to do who can so easily dis- 
place you on the sidewalk. We doubt not there is 
better music in the Meistersinger, for this could never 
have won the prize before any guild, whether of “old 
fogy” Phiiistines or fresh young hearts.—Never have 
we heard Mr. ListeMANn to greater advantage than 
in this last rendering of the first movement of the 
Beethoven Concerto ; it was all clear, broad, strong 
and full of verve ; his talent as a solo violinist surely 
stands among the highest. Miss Krebs had a most 


exacting and exhausting task in that Toccata by 
Schumann, in which an extremely difficult and rapid 
figure is kept up unceasingly, and to the ear almost 
monotonously, through so long atime. Yet there is 
a real fire in the movement, and she brought it out 
with steady and unflagging power. 
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The Liszt-ian Symphonic Poem: ‘Festival 
Sounds,” left us in far from a festal state of mind. 
A wild and demoniacal festivity prevails in it, with 
moments here and there of an uplifting rhythm and 
swect euphony. For the Serenade by Volkmann 
was substituted something more like a set of dances. 
We found the Concerto Symphonique by Litolff quite 
interesting and original, particularly in the Scherzo, 
which showed much inventive fancy. The Schubert 
March of course was an arrangement for orchestra 
from the piano; a march with a good deal of the 
eastern Tartar element of Schubert in its short, reit- 
erative thythm; and all those marches which he 
wrote for four hands are worthy of an orchestra. 

The fifth concert (Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 6) 
presented the following variety : 


ji crm Puonny ~—y  Sannnngnenegiean ve 
Adagio. Scherzo, Op. 42..... haseneae . Rubinstein. 
Concerto, No. 1, E flat on cece 
Mice Marie Krebs and Orchestra. 
Introduction and Finale, ‘‘Tristin und Isolde’’. 


+++» Schubert. 


. Wagner. 


Overture, ‘Der Freyschuetz”.. 
Romance, in G 


All-the pieces of Part First, except the Concerto, 
were given for the first time in Boston. Schubert’s 
Overture to “Rosamunde”’ is pleasing, but rather 
light and slight compared with the two other Over- 
tures which we have heard by him. The two move- 
ments by Rubinstein were beautiful, full of original- 
ity and power, logical in development and rich in in- 
strumentation. Toevery listener they must have 
suggested life upon the Ocean. The Adagio in its 
more tranquil passages even reminds you of Men- 
delssohn’s Meeresstille Overture, and the Scherzo is 
fall of rollicking, wild sailor sport. It awakened a 
desire to hear his “Ocean Symphony’ entire. This 
Adagio and Scherzo, published with the same opus 
number (42), were after-thoughts, a sort of appendix 
to the Symphony, and we are told that they are bet- 
ter than the corresponding movements in the Sym- 
phony itself. 

The Introduction and Finale to ‘Tristan and 
Isolde” is just one of those Wagner pieces about 
which we would suspend judgment. On a single 
hearing, the Introduction pleased us much better 
than the Finale; parts of it sounded as if Schu- 
mann might have written it. Liszt’s E-flat Concerto 
(we have heard it now repeatedly by Miss Topp, Miss 
Mehlig and Miss Krebs) does not begin to captivate 
us ; to our spirit it does not minister as music should. 
It was wonderfully well played of course. 

A grander rendering of Weber’s great romantic 
Overture could hardly be desired ; most familiar of 
Overtures, it was still fresh and marvellous. Beet- 
hoven’s well known Romance for the Violin did not 
sound so well upon the ’Cello, nor did the performer 
put much vital inspiration into it. Gounod’s Salta- 


rello was a welcome repetition, one of the most origi- 
nal and taking of the novelties which Mr. Thomas 
has spread before us in snch great abundance. The 
March by Raft is the last movement of the Orches- 
tral Suite which we have heard by him, and to “our 
mind the least interesting portion of that composi- 
tion. 

Sixth Concert, Friday Evening, Dec. 8. 
Symphony, No. 8, “‘Im Walde,”’ Op. 153...... gwaisnk ; 
Concerto, for Piano, Violin and ‘Celic, op. 56. Beethoven. 

Larghetto—Rondo a la Polacea- 
Miss Krebs, Messrs. Listemann, Diem and Orchestra. 


Scherzo, ‘‘Kapuziner Predigt, Wallensteins’ Lager.” 
Rhbeinberger. 
Tarantelle di Bravura, ‘‘Masaniello” i 
Miss Marie Krebs. 

Mareh. B mimo... co. i.secsccccescecvecs eoccee Schubert. 

Instead of the “triple Concerto”’ of Beethoven, the 
first movement of his great E-flat Concerto was _bril- 
liantly performed by Miss Kress, the orchestra con- 
spiring to perfection. The Bach Prelude, a very 
bright and animated one, was new to us, and whole- 
somcly refreshing after a depressing and discourag- 
ing Fawst Overture by Wagner, under the leaden and 
tormented atmosphere of which we had sate too many 
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times before to wish to repeat the experieuce. Raft’s 
‘“‘Forest” Symphony, if not entirely satisfactory, not 
transporting like a Beethoven “Pastoral,” was nev- 
ertheless so interesting in some parts that we could 
desire farther acquaintance with it. Schiller’s Capu- 
cin’s mock sermon was grotesque enough, but in our 
memory does not stand out distinguishable among 
the many novel extravaganzas of that whole week of 
mingled Witches’ Sabbath and Parnassus. Schu- 
bert’s nomadic, restless, oriental sounding minor 
March seemed genial after that and the Liszt Taran- 
tella. 

The seventh concert, set down for Saturday after- 
noon, gave way, by graceful courtesy on the part of 
Mr. Thomas, to the musical festival of the 1200 
Public School children in honor of the Grand Duke 


Alexis ; and a very beautiful, inspiring occasion that 
was. But the eighth programme, for that Saturday 
evening, was by far the finest and the noblest of the 
whole series, to-wit : 
Overture, ‘‘Bride of Messina,”’ op. 100 ...... Schumann, 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue.............esee005 Bach. 
Miss Marie Krebs. 
Scherzo, Adagio. Symphony No.9, D minor, e} ° 
th 


oven. 
BE TI ives ccsarecvecccscccicseicccoves Wagner. 
Comamntd, We. D, Ai sieve csevisccsaccecccvesseccvesene Liszt. 
Miss Marie Krebsand Orchestra. 

Theme and Variations, Quartet, D minor. Posthumous. 

Schubert. 
String Orchestra. 
Waltz, “Hesperusbehnen”. ...........eeeeer ees Strauss. 
Introduction—Chorus and March, 3d Act, Lohengrin, 

Wagner. 


The older we grow in Schumann, the more desire 
we feel to hear whatever he has written. The Over- 
ture to Schiller’s ‘Bride of Messina” proved worth 
the hearing, has fine suggestions (disappointing on 
the whole), but is by no means a work of such im- 
portance as his ‘“‘Genoveva”’ and his ““Manfred”’ Over- 
tures. Those who heard Miss Kress play Bach's 
“Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue” in one of our own 
Symphony Concerts last year, need not be told with 
what consummate clearness and vitality she played 
it this time. Indeed it is the very best thing in 
which to hear her, while the composition in itself is 
one of the finest ever made for the piano ; the recita- 
tive and the great chords in the first part are wonder- 
fully impressive. 

To hear the Scherzo of all Scherzos and the Ada- 
gio of Adagios so exquisitely, so perfectly interpreted 
as those two middle movements of the Ninth Sym: 
phony were by such an orchestra, was something 
near to heaven on earth :—heaven in vision opening 
upon earthly rapture in the Scherzo, heaven, pure 
heaven, lived and breathed in the divine Adagio. 
What next? Could not the cloven foot be kept out ! 
If it eould be followed, in Beethoven’s own way, by 
the double basses breaking out into human recitative 
and the glory of the “Joy” chorus, why not some- 
thing sweet and tranquil, something with some reli- 
gion in it, something at least in less violent contrast 
than that crashing ‘Kaiser’ March again? It was 
as if a mob broke in. 

The second Concerto of Liszt (played last year by 
Miss Mehlig) we like much better than the first. Ex- 
travagant, to be sure, it has more character. In~dif- 
ficulty of execution it would seem to surpass almost 
all that has been made for the piano, tasking every 
power of hand and nerve and head to the utmost. 
But the fair pianist went through all unerringly, 
unflaggingly, with a triumphant mastery. And what 
a treat to hear after this a thing so soulful, deeply ed- 
ifying as those Schubert Variations once more! The 
Lohengrin selections still confirmed the first impres- 
sions. They are taken right out of the heart and 
best part of the opera, namely the third act, consist- 
ing of the excited gathering for the wedding, the 
chorus in the Bridal Chamber (which should have 
been followed, if practicable for mere orchestra, by 
the best part of all, the Duet between Lohengrin and 


Elsa), and the gathering of the hosts, with trumpet 
signals, of the Finale. 

In place of the seventh concert Mr. Thomas gave 
on Sunday evening, Dec. 10, (the Puritan winter of the 





City Fathers ‘made summer by this sun” of Russia) 
a “Gala concert” in honor of Alexis, in which the 
Handel aud Haydn Society lent their aid. The Mu- 
sic Hall was packed, and Thomas was received with 
many cheers. The programme was decidedly “mix- 
ed,” sacred and secular in glorious confusion. 
Think of the Freyschiitz overture (Zamiel, owls and 
all) right after “The Heaven’s are telling ;” Lo- 
hengrin before “Thanks be to God;‘’ Handel’s 
“Hallelujah” chorus after a trivial mess of Cossack 
dances! The performance, to be sure, was capital, 
but one felt strangely drawn asunder between Orato- 
rio and Promenade Concert by a programme worth 
preserving as a curiosity : . 
Chorus. ‘The Heavens are telling,”’ [Creation]..Haydn. 
Handel and Haydn Society & Theo. Thomas’ Orchestra. 


Overture, ‘‘Der Freischiita’’.....0...c.ccceeeecees Weber. 
Allegretto, 8th Symphony............eeeees - Beethoven. 
BomarimeRage. .....ccccscccccccccccscesccce cece Glinka. 


Farewell to the Forest. [Unaccompanied]. ..Mendelssohn. 
Handel and Haydn Society. 
Introduction—Chorus and March, [Lohengrin]. ... Wagner. 


Chorus. ‘Thanks be to God.” [Elijah]. .... Mendelssohn. 
Handel nnd Haydn Society & Theo. Thomas’ Orchestra. 
Fantasie on Hungarian Airs. .... 2.0.0.6. 0.600 cce eee Liezt. 
Miss Marie Krebs and Orchestra. 
Ave Maria. [Adapted to the Ist prelude by Bach]Gounod. 
For Violins, Harp and Orchestra. 
Cosatschoque. Fantasie sur un theme du Cosaque. 
Dargomigsky. 
Chorus. ‘Hallelujah.’ [Messiah]. ...........++ Handel. 
Last Saturday afternoon (23d), the Thomas Or- 
chestra, on a flying visit returning from the East, 
gave one /ast concert, with a programme purposely 
more popular, to-wit : 
Overture, AMACTEOD. ..... 6. cere ee ee eee cee Cherubini. 
Andante, from the tragic Symphony in C minor. 


[First time in America.] Schubert. 
Capriccio Brilliant, B minor, Op 22........Mendelssohn, 
Miss Marie Krebs and Orchestra. 
Traeumerei, [By Request]..eee....eee coos Schumann. 
Finale, Prometheus, Op. 48. .......06+.see ees Beethoven. 
Overture, Tannhduser. ........ 0c ce ce eee eevee Wagner. 
Fantasie, Don Juan... .... css. csceeeeeeeeteceees Liszt. 
Miss Marie Krebs. 

Waltz: Wine, Women and Song... .......0+eeeee Strauss. 
Alr, Louis XII... ccc. scccersssevcceceresecere QGvths. 
Grand Polonaisa........ cece cececeeeeeceeeeeees Bilse. 


The two novelties of this programme (from Schu- 
bert and Beethoven) were very interesting, but 


neither of them a specimen of the composer’s most 
remarkable creations. The single movement of the 
“Tragic Symphony” is sweet, and rich and full of 
tender feeling, quite in a Mozartean vein in the be- 
ginning, but not inspired like the C-major Symphony, 
Schubert’s “Ninth.” In the “Prometheus” Finale 
it was curious to recognize the familiar theme, which 
Beethoven afterwards developed with much greater 
power and wealth of inventiveness in the Finale of 
the Heroic Symphony. The “Anacreon” Overture 
put everybody in good genial humor, and the “ 7rdu- 
merei’”’ transcription, with its super-refinement of 
pianissimo, proved the usual sure bait for applause 
and encores, answered by the little Haydn “Serenade” 
(from a string Quartet). Miss Kress played the 
Mendelssohn Capriccio very brilliantly and evenly, 
at a most rapid tempo. Never have we heard a more 
splendid performance of the Tannhduser Overture. 
Liszt’s Don Juan Fantasia is largely and significantly 
planned, the Statue planting itself in the foreground 
amid the terrible orchestral crashes and “unsettled 
scales” of the last, (the judgment) scene. The moral 
logical result thus strongly stated, there follows as 
typical of the cause, the Don’s lawless life of pleas- 
ure, a fine serving up of the Za ci darem Duet. The 
interpretation was most satisfactory. There was 
something gaily quaint, unique and taking in the air 
to which the name of “Louis XIII.’’ was appended in 
the programme. The Polonaise by Bilse was spirited, 
and so ended a rich series of orchestral feasts. - 





Tne Caristmas Oratorios. Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul” and Handel’s “Messiah” were performed 
to crowded audiences on Sunday and Monday eve- 
nings, by the Handel and Haydn Society, with the 
Dolby troupe of singers, in a style which left hardl 
anything to be desired. Never has a Boston audi- 
ence appeared to feel the power and beauty of the 
music so profoundly. The solos, by Miss WYnnz, 
Mme. Pater, Mr. Cummines and Mr. SAntLey, 
were most admirably rendered ; it was an event to 
hear such music by such artists. Chorus and or- 
chestra, too, were in excellent condition, and the 
“Messiah” as a whole, particularly the lattef part, 
even the “Amen” chorus, never was sung here quite 
so well before.—But we have no room for further 
mention now. 





We have yet to record two more most artistic and delightfal 
Matinées of Messrs. Leonnarp and Eicusese. The fifth (Jan. 
11) promises us.a Beethoven Sonata, op. 69, for Piano and 
Cello ; Songs from Schumann’s Liederkreis by Mr. Kreiss- 
MANN ; a Duo for Violin and Piano by Schubert ; a Sonata by 





Handel and Siciliano by Bach, for Oboe and Piano (Messrs. 
Kurzies and Lgonsarp; and the Schubert Trio in B flat, 
op. 99. 





Miss ANNA Menta, after a long, rough voyage in the Bre- 
men steamer, reached New York on Tuesday, needing rest too 
much to come at once to Boston and perform in Thursday’s 
Symphony Concert. Fortunately the Concerto which she had 
selected, Beethoven’s in @, is one which had been played in 
these concerts more than onee before, and most acceptably, 
by Mr. Leonnarp, who kindly yielded to the request of the 
Committee and placed himself in the somewhat awkward po- 
sition of playing it again, and at such short notice, rather 
than compell a greater change of programme. Neither the 
composition nor the interpreter can wear out their welcome. 
Miss MEaLiG will play in the next concert, one week later, 
Thursday Jan. 4, when also Mendelstohn’s “Scotch” Sympho- 
ny and “‘Melusina” Overture, and Schumann’s Overture to 
“@enoveva” will be given. 

Mr. PERABO’s Piano Matinées, at Wesleyan Hall, will take 
place Jan. 5and 19, Feb. 2and 16, at 4 p.m. His first pro- 
gramme includes a Sonatina by Krause; Liezt’s transcription 
of Beethoven’s Liederkreis ; a Serenata and a Gavotte by 
Bennett ; and Schubert’s Sonata in B flat. 

Mr. Peck gives three more fine Popuiar Concerts this week 
(Thursday evening, this afternoon, and Sunday evening), with 
the aid of Miss Kettoge, Miss ADELAIDE PxILuipps, and many 
more good artists, 

Tne Parera-Rosa Ruglish Opera—the best English troupe 
ever organized before—will open at the Boston Theatre, Jan 9. 

Two more grand Oratorio performances, with the Dolby 
artists, will be givenon the 13th and 14th,(on the latter eve- 
ning ‘‘Elijah.’’) 





The First Oratorio of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, Christmas 
’ ‘Night, 1815. 

Last Saturday’s Advertiser contains an interesting 
communication from “S. J.,” who has been search- 
ing the records, and sounding the survivors, for in- 
formation of the earliest efforts of our now proud 
Oratorio Society, organized in April, 1815. After 
telling of the meetings (of a zealous few) for prac- 
tice—chiefly of psalm tunes and in the summer sea- 
son—and of the gradually manifested symptoms of a 
desire to soar and have ‘an exhibition,” he pro- 
ceeds : 


At the regular meeting of the society on Thursday 
evening, September 7, were performed “sundry pieces’ 
of music, including a part of Haydn’s Creation 
(‘The Heavens are telling”) and ending with the 
Hallelujah Chorus. This was without doubt the 
first time these choruses were rehearsed by the soci- 
ety. (That night there were forty-eight at rehearsal 
—no female voices, so far as appears.) The latter 
chorus was familiar, but the Creation they had yet 
to become acquainted with. As an evidence how 
little this work was then known, even in the musical 
centres of England, it is stated by a member of the 
society who joined it in the following year, immedi- 
ately after arriving from that country, and who .has 
ever since been identified with its history, not only 
as one of its most constant and devoted supporters, 
but for a long period one of its most valned officers 
and couspicuous solo performers, that he had never 
heard of the Creation until he came to Boston. 

On the 5th of October the secretary was directed 
to supply each member with a copy of Haydn’s Cre- 
ation, and parts of it were rehearsed. On the 20th, a 
committee was appointed “‘to procure the assistance 
of professional musicians at the contemplated public 
exhibition and in the necessary rehearsals for the 
same.” On the 30th the trustees selected voices for 
the parts in Haydn’s Creation. 

From this time occurs the repeated entry, “rehears- 
ed music for an exhibition,” “‘rehearsed music from 
third number of Old Colony.” The president, Thom- 
as Smith Webb, and vice-president, Amasa Winches- 
ter, with Mr. Benjamin Holt, were made a commit- 
tee “to arrange a list of pieces for an exhibition,’” 
which was subsequently reported and accepted. On 
the 22d of November the use of King’s Chapel was 
requested and obtained ; and, to call public attention 
to the intended performance, the secretary was in- 
structed to furnish the “Register” with the names of 
the officers and members of the Society, and with 
such extracts from the constitution as might be 
thought proper. The time of the performance was 
fixed for Christmas night. . 

King’s Chapel, or the Stone Chapel, had already 
become distinguished for public musical exercises 
held in it. President Washington, on his visit to this 
city, in 1789, had attended a concert of sacred music 
there, at which the ladies are said to hsve “displayed 
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sashes on which the Eagle and G. W. held conspic- 
uons place, and the Marchioness Traversay exhib- 
ited on the bandeau of her hat G. W. and the Eagle 
set in brilliants on a black velvet ground.” 

In October 1812, Dr. Jackson, one of the most 
celebrated musicians in these parts, and even on the 
continent, who had received his degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, had given a ‘Grand Selection 
from Handel’s Sacred Oratorios, with the assistance 
of the theatrical band, and many respectable Vocal 
and Instrumental Amateurs of the “Town,” and, 
later, on the anniversary of Washington’s birthday, 
February 22,1815, the remarkable number of a 
two hundred and fifty performers had been brought 
together there, to celebrate the treaty of peace then 
a concluded between this country and Eng- 
and. 

In the course of the seventeen days preceding the 
public performance, not less than eight rehearsals 
were held, at one of which, December 16, the “Phil- 
harmonic, an association of the most accomplished 
amateurs of the day, was long famous for its concerts 
—ot instrumental music, chiefly—which were of the 
choicest character, and highly esteemed by the dite 
of the town. 

The last two rehearsals were appointed for the 
Saturday and Sunday evenings preceding the perfor- 
mance. 

Meantime in Saturday morning’s Centinel the pro- 
gramme was advertised as follows :— 

Sacred ORaTorRIO. 
THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY 
will perform 
AN ORATORIO, 
Consisting of a selection of pieces of Sacred Music, chiefly 
from the works of Handel and Haydn, 
On Monday Evening, the 25th instant, in the Sronz CaapPgt, 


in School Street, 
To commence at 6 o'clock. 


ORDER OF PERFORMANCES, 


PART I. 
[There followed the list of the recitatives, airs, choruses, &c., 
comprising the first part of the Creation, and ending with 
“The heavens are telling.”” The inder of the 
we give in full :—] 





PEUS 


PART II. 

Crorus—They played an air, &e. 

Air—I know that my Redeemer liveth, &c. 

Crorvs—Sing ye unto the Lord our God, &c. 

Air—He shall feed his flock, &c. 

Crorvs—Lift up your heads, &c. 

Air—Let the bright seraphim, &c. 

Dust anp Cnorvs—By thee with bliss, 0 bounteous Lord, 

the heaven and earth are stored, 
PART Ill. 
Duer—The Lord is a man of war. 
Crorus —He gave them hailstones for rain, 
Air—'Tis Liberty, dear Liberty alone, &c. 
Duer— Come ever smiling Liberty. 
Caonvus—When winds breathe soft, &c. 
Air.—Oh! had I Jubal’s lyre ! 

Cuorvs—The Lord shall reign forever and ever, 

Hallelujah ! For the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 

(> Tickets of admission may be obtained at the Book 
of Munroe, Francie and Parker, and West and Richardson, 
Cornhill ; of David Francis, Newbury Street, near Boylston 
Market ; Robert Fennelly, Prince Street ; and G@. Graupner. 
Franklin Street. Tickets $1. 

N.B. Gentlemen who wish to take their families are in- 
formed that on purchasing four tickers they will be presented 
with a fifth gratis; and those purchasing siz will be entitled 
to tero additional ones. 

December 23. 





In another column appeared the following editorial 
notice :— 

“HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

“We are happy to see it announced in the papers 
that this respectable society have appointed a time to 
favor the public with an opportunity of listening to 
their performances. If we are correctly informed of 
the principles upon which the society is instituted, it 
is certainly entitled to public sapport and patronage. 
Among its members are almost all the principal vocal 
performers of sacred music in this and several of the 
neighboring towns, and we feel confident that their 
powers, united with those of many of the principal 
professional and amateur performers of Instrumental 
music, will farnish an intellectual repast that must 

rove highly gratifying to he lover of sacred music. 

e have been favored with a copy of the constitu- 
tion of this society, and are pleased to find that their 
views are liberable and commendable : they exclude 
no sect, bat cheerfully unite with all in singing the 
high praises of God. Their members are not enti- 
tled to any compensation for their services , and the 
moneys that may be collected at their public per- 
formances are appropriated to the discharge of all 
incidental expenses, and the surplus for parchasing 
scarce and valuable music. One of their most im- 
portant objects is to create and cherish in the commu- 
nity a love of sacred music, and to improve the style 
of its performanee ; and as their members emanate 
from every society of public worshippers, each may 
reasonably expect to derive some benefit from the 
united exertions of the whole. We ardently wish 
them to persevere in their labors, and most sincerely 





say, ‘Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within 
thy palaces.’ ” 

The paper also contained an announcement of the 
adjourned meeting of the society to be held at the 
Chapel Church at 51-2 o’clock that evening (Satur- 
day), “which the members of the, Philharmonic Soci- 
ety are respectfully invited to attend.” 

* 7 * * » 

Over Sent tickets have been printed for 
the coming perfOrmance, of which there have been 
distributed gratuitously to ninety one members—for 
by this time the list has increased to that number and 
upwards—two each ; to the “ministers,” thirty-eight ; 
two to each of the instrumental performers; two to 
each of the ladies who are to take part ; twenty-eight 
are given to the wardens and vestry of the church. 
Dr. Jackson,for his musical distinction, receives com- 
plimentary tickets; and thirty-one are sent to the 
gentlemen of the press. 

The final rehearsals, as has been said, had been 
announced for the Saturday and Sunday evenings 
before Christmas. The last one was ended, and the 
president was in trouble. It had been far from satis- 
factory to him ; he was indeed greatly discouraged 
It was not strange that he should feel peculiar anxiety 
for the result. The president was conductor of the 
music as well, and upon him in great measure would 
rest the reproach of an inferior performance. Little 
indeed could he anticipate, whatever hopes might 
have animated him, that the impending exhibition, 
now close at hand, would be the first of a long series 
from which, through so many successive years, thous- 
ands should go out with ever renewed impressions of 
delight. 

Disappointed and apprehensive of failure, he or- 
dered another rehearsal for Monday afternoon, de- 
claring that, unless it gave better promise, the public 
performance, even at that late hour, should be aban- 
doned. But his fears were allayed. And so, after 
the long and diligent preparation, on the appointed 
evening the oratorio took place, attended by nearly a 
thousand persons. Ten members only were absent 
from their seats in the chorus; their names are duly 
recorded ia the secretary’s pages. The singers num- 
bered a hundred, ten of whom were ladies; these 
were reinforced, as was common at the time, by a 
few of the higher male voices uniting with them on 
the treble parts. At the organ sat Mr. Stockwell. 
The orchestra was made up of the two Grangers, 
Bennett and Warren, violins; Niebuhr, “single 
bass ;’’ Graupner, double bass; Alexis Eustaphieve, 
the Russian consul, a noted patron of the art, and 
Mr. Cushing, who played flutes; Boquet (%), with 
perhaps a few others. 

The opening recitative in the Creation, “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and earth,” was 
sung by Mr. Jacob Guild. Mrs. Geaupner sang 
“With verdure clad.” Mr. John Dodd made his 
début in the “Air rolling in foaming billows,” in the 
performance of which he was for many years famous. 
Other of the recitatives and airs in the first part were 
given by Messrs. Huntington, Holt, Singleton and 
Stebbins. In the second part, “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth”” was sung by Mr. Huntington ; “He 
shall feed his flock,” by Mr. Brown. In this part 
Mrs. Graupner is remembered to have sung in bril- 
liant style, “Let the bright seraphim ;” this was ac- 
companied by Rawson on the trampet. Other solo- 
ists were Mrs. Withington, Messrs. Winchester, Par- 
ker, Park and Phipps. Mr. Webb, the president, 
took part with Mrs. Withington in one duet. 

The concert proved an entire success. Within the 
consecrated walls, underneath the evergreen garlands 
with which, according to immemorial custom, the in- 
terior of the church was decorated, inspired by the 
influences of the time and place and of the art to 
which they had come to do honor, all acquitted them- 
selves with unexpected ability. We do not need to 
be told what a thrill ran through the chorus, with 
what lively and sympathetic emotion the audience, 
largely made up of the most cultivated and apprecia- 
tive residents of the town, kept silence to listen, while 
a band of singers, associated under names suggestive 
only of beauty and sublimity, their voices sustained 
by an organ whose keys tradition said the great Han- 
del himself had touched, stood up for the first time 
to claim attention and challenge applause on a field 
upon which they were to win in coming years so 
many honors. Nor are we left to picture it in imag- 
ination alone. “Such was the excitement of the hear- 
ers and the enthusiasm of the performers that there is 
nothing to compare with it at the present day.” This 
was the judgment—have we a right to call it exag- 
gerated ?—of one of the chief critics of the day; and 
the society, by this concert and the repetitions of it 
which followed shortly after, established a claim to 
the public regard which it is to be hoped may never 
be lost. Five of those who took part in that Christ- 
mas night’s performance still survive to bear testi- 
mony to the interest of the occasion. 8. J. 


A Year ago. Canzonet. 3. 


The Birds were telling one another. 4. Ab toa. 


Bessy’s Mistake. 3. 


Under the Walnut Tree. 4. A to f. 


Evening bringeth my heart back to thee. 3. 


Well-a-day. 4. 


Queen of Love. 3. 


Love’s sorrow. 4. 


In Waves of Light. 


Old, old Tale. 


Barney, say you'll not forgetme. 3. Gtoe. 


Morning Greeting. 


Flying Dutchman Galop. 4. 


Christmas Eve Polka Brillante. 4. 


from 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter. as C,B flat, &. 
asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, if on 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





Spectal Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MvuUstIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Ab toe. Rockstro. 


** What lack the valleys and the mountains, 
That once were green and gay ?” 
Declamatory or recitative style, but with music so 
varied and attractive, it is fine either as a song or 
**piece.”” 


Smart. 
** The birds were telling one another, 
Tho May is here! The May is here!’’ 

A very bright affair, English, but borrowing grace 
from the ‘‘Gems of the German” style and the Opera. 
C toe. Campana. § 

AnItalian here tries to write an English sailor 
ballad. It is fair to concede that he succeeds better 
than a native. The ‘Oh, if young Love come, don’t 
let him go,” is charming. 

Linley. 40 


“* Gay as Fairy Elves will be 
In some Sylvan Shade. 
Perfect in its way. A classic fairy lay.” 


D to e. Campana. 35 
An easy Italian song,(but with English words.) Full 
of graceful triplets. 
Ab to e. Randegger. 40 
*+ Love comes aud goes, 
Comes and goes like a spell.”’ 
Beautiful words by G. P. Morris. A most effective 
song for public singing. 
E toe. Gounod. 
** Close as the stars along the sky, 
The flowers were in the mead.” 


Very beautiful. 
F tof. Eikmeier. 
A sort of German-Italian melody. Requires some 
execution —not much ,—and is varied and spirited. 


8. Ftof. Abt. 
** In waves of light the river flows 
Toward the ocean swiftly fleeting:” 
A fine G rman song, very bright andsunny. Only 
English words. 
4. Etog. Abt. 
** And lo! to charm the listening ear, 
The bird of night sang full clear, 
Till, all around, the dell and grove 
Was hushed to hear the song of love.” 
First-rate. 
Angels took away our Darling. Song and Cho. 
3. Ctoe. Christie. 40 
“ Angels took away our darling 
Little golden hair so bright.” 
Uncommonly beautiful angels, judging from their 
lithographs on the title, and a charming ballad. 


Father’s Remembrance. 3. F to f. Smith. 30 
** T see my Mary’s dancing eyes, 
My Lily’s eyes of blue.”’ 
A nice, wholesome home song 
Down the Meadow, ’neath the Clover. 3. Ab 
tof. - Huntley. 30 
Rea pathetic ballad (with Chorus) in popular 
style. - 


Beside the Sea. 4. Etog. Gabriel 30 
* While he kissed her tears away, 
The gentle waters kissed the shore,’’ 
A little sad, but beautiful. 


Vision of Beauty. 3. F tog. 
* Vision of beauty ; fair dream of delight, 
Sunbeam in sorrow, and star of my night.” 
Music as graceful as the words are :—that is, very. 


Smith. 30 


Dumont. 30 
Songand Chorus. Her name was Norah,and what 
she sings is a very pretty Irish ballad ; a farewell to 
the America-going emi t 





(Morgengruss). 3. Db to f. 
Abt. 30 
“* Morning wind so fresh and jovous, 
Morgen Wind so frisch und freudig.” 

Abt might. possibly write a poor song if he tried ; 
but he probably never did ; and itis evideut that he 
made no exertion at all in that direction ia the pres- 
entinstance. A fine song. 


Instrumental. 


Eb. Eikmeier. 
A first-class brilliant, melodious galop. 


Ab. 
Augusta Gottschalk. 
It is necessary to give the whole name of the com- 
poser, else one might think it was the Gottschalk, of 
whose music it reminds a player. Bears marks of de- 
cided genius, and wel! worth learning. 


ABBREVIATIONS ---Degrees of difficulty are marked 1to 





the staff, 
- 

















